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ST.  FRANCIS  MISSION 

Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 
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Ever  since  reading,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  youth,  Long- 
fellow's beautiful  epic,  Hiawatha,  a  feeling  of  romance  has 
clung  round,  in  the  writer's  imagination,  the  "land  of  the 
Dacotaus,"  where 

"Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
Calls  the  tribes  of  men  together ; ' ' 
and  while 

' '  They  stood  there  on  the  meadow, 
Painted  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, ' ' 
he  makes  promise 

1 '  I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations. 
Who  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teach  you. ' ' 
I  scarce  expected,  however,  to  visit  in  the  haunts  of  the 
vanished  bison  and  elk,  the  rolling  prairies  where  still  dwell 
the  fierce  warrior  Sioux,  that  once  made  the  pale-face  tremble, 
and  within  our  memory  made  their  last  stand  for  liberty  in  the 
home  of  their  fathers. 

But  fortune  was  keeping  that  pleasure  in  store  for  me,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  December  I  boarded  the  Northwestern  at 
Omaha,  bound  for  the  great  Eosebud  Eeservation.  Passing 
through  a   splendid  farming  country,  that  gave   evidence   of 
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abundance  and  prosperity  in  its  teeming  barns,  substantial 
houses  and  vast  herds,  we  gradually  rose  into  higher  land  with 
more  sandy  soil,  and  little  water.  But  tough  prairie  grass 
grew  everywhere,  and  corn  fields  abounded. 

After  a  long  day's  ride,  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
brakeman  announced  "Crookston,"  and  the  train  came  to  a 
stop.  Getting  off  in  the  darkness  I  find  myself  at  a  typical 
frontier  station  with  a  long  platform  and  a  siding.  A  weird  feel- 
ing of  desolation  irresistibly  creeps  over  one  who  alights  in  the 
dark  at  a  dreary  wayside  post,  and  wonders  what  kind  of  hos- 
pitality awaits  him  from  strangers  in  an  unknown  country.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  uncertainty  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  man  clad  in  rough  coat  and  cape,  who  accosted 
me  with  the  announcement  that  he  had  driven  in  from  the  St. 
Francis  Mission  to  meet  me. 

Gladly  surrendering  myself  to  his  guidance,  I  had  just  time 
to  note  a  ghostly  clump  of  houses,  through  whose  windows  were 
streaming  welcome  lights  from  the  lamps  within.  The  bright 
moonlight  shining  through  a  rarefied  atmosphere  half  a  mile 
above  sea  level,  enabled  me  to  read  the  signs  on  the  houses,  and 
to  realize  the  important  part  each  played  in  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  the  frontiersman.  Two  or  three  box-like,  frame 
structures,  adorned  with  the  legend  " hotel,' '  a  livery  stable, 
a  drug  shop,  and  post-office,  together  with  some  general  mer- 
chandise stores,  all  built  on  the  Scriptural  insecure  foundation 
of  deep  sand,  pretty  well  completed  the  catalogue  of  what  Crooks- 
ton  was  doing  for  civilization.  It  had  been  invaded  by  a  saloon, 
but  it  was  still  free  from  the  clutch  of  the  ubiquitous  moving- 
picture  show. 

Coming  to  a  small  cottage,  my  guide  unlocked  the  door,  and 
I  found  myself  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove  and  lighted  by  an 
oil  lamp,  glorious  hospitality  indeed,  and  better  than  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  on  the  frontier — comfort  and  shelter  for  the  night. 
Up  betimes  in  the  morning,  while  moon  and  stars  still 
flooded  the  transparent  atmosphere,  we  fed  the  horses,  and  par- 
taking of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  wholesome  Mission  bread, 
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were  soon  ready  for  the  drive  of  nineteen  miles  across  the  rolling 
prairie.  It  was  an  ideal  December  morning,  cool  and  crisp, 
with  an  ungentle  touch  in  the  caress  of  the  brisk  breeze  that 
careered  without  ceasing  across  the  boundless  waste. 

Heading  to  the  north  by  west,  we  drove  toward  the  horizon 
that  closed  in  half  a  mile  away,  only  to  find  on  covering  the 
illusive  distance,  that  we  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  our 
goal,  an  evidence  that  we  were  ever  gently  but  surely  rising  to- 
ward the  Black  Hills  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away.  Occa- 
sionally we  met  a  four-horse  team  driven  abreast,  the  usual 
method  of  harnessing  in  this  country,  and  drawing  the  universal 
Studebaker  wagon  that  was  heavily  laden  with  shelled  corn  for 
the  eastern  markets. 

At  long  intervals  we  passed  farm  houses,  where  huge  piles 
of  golden  maize  in  the  barn  yards  gave  token  of  prosperity.  Five 
or  six  miles  from  the  railway  station,  we  came  to  a  gate,  the 
portal  to  the  enchanted  land,  wThich  the  Government  has  assigned 
for  the  Eosebud  Reservation.  A  disappointing  entrance,  how- 
ever, to  the  fervid  imagination,  for  the  gate  stands  ever  wide 
open,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  forbidding  entrance  to 
the  sacred  domain.  No  placard  of  any  kind  was  visible,  though  a 
vacant  bill-board  seemed  to  indicate,  that  in  the  distant  past, 
some  sort  of  directions  were  posted  for  the  information  of  the 
uninitiated.  The  ever-open  gate  is  perhaps  a  symbol,  that  the 
enclosed  reservation  of  the  red  man  will  soon  be  only  a  memory, 
its  boundaries  having  been  obliterated  by  the  trail  of  the  fast- 
encroaching  pale-face,  whose  gold  is  able  to  purchase  entrance 
into  the  most  secluded  corner  on  earth. 

Entering  the  prosaic  gateway,  we  found  ourselves  on  South 
Dakota  soil,  and  turned  to  the  left  along  a  wire  fence,  which 
separates  that  great  commonwealth  from  Nebraska.  Endless 
miles  of  dun  prairie  now  stretched  about  us  in  every  direction, 
a  monotonous  sea  of  short  buffalo  grass,  relieved  only  by  the 
huge  balls  of  Russian  thistle  that  rolled  in  fits  and  starts  before 
the  wind.  Occasional  buffalo  pools,  shallow  circular  hollows  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  appeared,  the  only  visible  traces  left 
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by  the  myriad  herds  that  have  vanished.  A  solitary  coyote  in 
the  distance  might  be  seen  skulking  to  cover,  or  a  startled  flock 
of  prairie  chickens  rising  from  the  ground. 

That  prairie  fires  are  still  dangerous,  sometimes  wiping 
out  in  a  few  moments  the  hard- won  earnings  of  a  life-time,  was 
made  evident  by  the  broad  black  bands  of  scorched  grass  en- 
circling an  Indian  or  white  settler's  home,  and  intended  as  a 
break  or  limit  to  the  destructive  element.  Forward  we  go,  en- 
deavoring as  best  we  may,  to  protect  by  blankets  and  quilts  our 
now  numbed  limbs  from  the  piercing  and  never  relenting  wind. 
Scarce  a  tree  to  break  its  force,  save  young  pines  which  hide  in 
the  incipient  canyons,  and  not  a  hill,  if  we  except  a  solitary  butte, 
which  nature  by  some  freak  has  built  up  in  perfect  symmetry 
from  the  sand  of  the  level  dune  about  it. 

Just  when  the  monotony  of  brown  waste  was  beginning  to 
tire,  there  suddenly  rises  before  us,  as  if  by  magic,  and  only  a 
mile  away,  a  collection  of  white-walled,  red-roofed  buildings, 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  cross.    It  is  the  mission  of  St.  Francis. 

In  a  few  moments  we  reached  this  garden  spot  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  were  met  by  a  venerable  patriarch,  the  superior  of  the 
Mission,  who  for  a  quarter  century  has  voluntarily  exiled 
himself  from  the  ways  of  civilized  man,  to  dwell  amongst  sav- 
ages and  share  with  them  the  tepee  and  wigwam.  His  welcome 
was  hearty,  and  soon  we  found  that  the  latch-string  of  the  Mis- 
sion ever  hung  on  the  outside  not  only  for  us,  but  for  all 
belated  travellers,  as  well  as  for  brave  and  squaw  and  papoose. 
In  my  week's  stay,  there  never  was  a  time,  when  Indians  from 
outlying  districts  could  not  be  found  camped  in  tents  about  the 
premises,  or  waiting  with  native  stolidity  in  the  reception  room, 
for  advice  or  temporal  aid  or  spiritual  ministration.  And  re- 
turning to  their  homes  on  hill  or  in  valley,  the  dwellers  ever 
found  them  the  brighter  and  happier  for  their  visit  to  the  Black- 
gowns. 

The  origin  of  the  Mission  harks  back  to  the  time  when  the 
great  Blackrobe,  Father  De  Smet,  from  his  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  made  missionary  excursions  to  the  great  northwest  as 
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far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
passed  through  the  Dakotas,  meeting  the  fierce  Blackfeet  and 
other  members  of  the  Sioux  nations,  whose  very  name  inspired 
terror  to  white  and  Indian  alike,  but  who  to  him  were  docile 
disciples.  When  the  Sioux  chief,  Spotted  Tail,  was  asked  by 
President  Grant  what  teachers  he  wished  to  have  for  his  people, 
he  replied  "Blackr-obes"  (Shina  sapa).  President  Grant's 
Peace  Policy,  however,  provided  that  teachers  of  only  one  re- 
ligious denomination  should  be  permitted  on  a  reservation,  and 
Spotted  Tail's  request  was  refused;  but  in  1877  this  decision  was 
revoked  and  Catholic  missionaries  were  allowed  to  enter  all  the 
reservations. 

Bishop  Marty  of  Yankton  and  Sioux  Falls  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  this  permission  to  preach  on  the  Rose- 
bud; and  he  soon  obtained  leave  to  build  boarding  schools  for 
the  Indian  children  on  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Reservations. 
Miss  Kate  Drexel  of  Philadelphia,  now  Sister  Catherine,  gave 
him  over  $60,000  for  this  purpose.  Both  schools  were  handed 
over  by  him  to  the  Jesuit  Order,  which  has  conducted  them  ever 
since. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  the  first  building  on  the  Rosebud  was 
erected,  and  Rev.  John  Jutz  came  to  assume  charge.  The  mis- 
sions have  both  grown  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  and  to- 
day the  number  of  Jesuit  priests  and  brothers  engaged  in  the 
work  at  St.  Francis  is  sixteen;  while  seventeen  Franciscan  sis- 
ters have  charge  of  the  girls  and  smaller  boys — making  a  total 
of  thirty-three  self-sacrificing  workers,  whose  unremitting  toil 
has  made  the  wilderness  bloom  like  the  rose. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  water,  the  nearest  stream, 
Omaha  Creek,  being  five  miles  distant,  which  certainly  put  a 
premium  on  soup  and  coffee,  to  say  nothing  of  water  for  washing. 
But  in  1890,  a  well  215  feet  deep  was  dug,  walled  up  with  brick 
and  equipped  by  an  Omaha  firm  with  an  Eclipse  wind-mill. 
This  well,  together  with  another  dug  later,  fills  tanks  which  hold 
3,000  barrels,  thus  solving  the  problem  of  a  pure  and  abundant 
water  supply. 
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The  Mission  school  in  the  beginning  was  supported  chiefly 
by  contract  with  the  Government,  Commissioner  Morgan  in  1891 
agreeing  to  give  $108  annually  for  the  clothing,  feeding  and 
instruction  of  each  child.  This  allowance,  needless  to  say,  was 
not  made  for  religious  instruction,  but  for  the  bodily  needs  of 
the  children  and  their  secular  instruction. 

But  as  the  Indians  of  our  country  seem  fated  victims  of  a 
vacillating  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  was  de- 
termined that  after  1900  no  further  appropriations  would  be 
made  for  boarding  schools  conducted  by  any  religious  denomi- 
nation. At  the  same  time,  the  Government  non-reservation 
schools,  located  far  from  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  in  artificial 
environments  alike  unsuited  to  the  children  of  the  plains,  and 
unfitting  them  to  a  great  extent  for  their  future  life,  were 
continued. 

Former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Francis 
Leupp,  in  his  work,  "The  Indian  and  His  Problem/ '  page  138, 
thus  pays  his  respects  to  these  non-reservation  schools :  ' '  The 
$2,000,000  a  year  which  we  have  been  spending  on  the  non- 
Eeservation  schools,  if  spent  in  expanding  and  strengthening 
the  Indian  home  schools,  would  have  accomplished  a  hundred- 
fold more  good,  unaccompanied  by  the  most  harmful  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  race. ' ' 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  inaugurated  a  more  liberal 
and  just  policy.  Upon  petition  of  the  Eosebud  Indians,  mostly 
parents  of  the  Mission  children,  to  grant  a  new  contract  to  the 
St.  Francis  School  out  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Sioux,  he  did  so. 
The  legality  of  the  act  was  questioned  and  brought  before  var- 
ious courts,  but  finally  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  as  the  money  belonged  to  the  Indians,  they  had  the 
right  to  spend  it  for  the  kind  of  education  they  wanted.  An 
equitable  judgment,  indeed,  though  one  would  scarcely  think 
years  of  litigation  and  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land  necessary  to  decide  so  elementary  a  principle  of 
justice. 
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That  the  Sioux  are  getting  the  worth  of  their  money,  is 
evident  to  the  most  casual  visitor  at  the  Mission  school.  There 
are  probably  thirty  buildings  used  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  dormitories,  class-rooms,  work-shops  and  barns.  Water  is 
piped  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  a  steam  laundry  is  installed,  toilet 
rooms  and  water-closets  are  heated  and  kept  with  cleanliness. 
The  kitchen  and  dining-room  arrangements  are  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  good  health  of  the  community  of  four  hundred 
— there  being  some  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  and 
girls,  about  evenly  divided — is  the  best  evidence  that  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  all  are  well  attended  to.  While  I  was  there 
a  little  girl  had  pneumonia,  and  the  physician  of  the  agency, 
eight  miles  away,  came  every  day  to  see  her.  At  my  departure, 
she  was  making  rapid  recovery. 

A  settled  policy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  school  is  to 
train  the  children  to  work,  so  that  in  after  life  they  will  be  self- 
supporting  and  able  to  care  for  themselves.  This  is  certainly 
wise,  but  it  takes  years  of  persevering  effort  to  convert  a  shift- 
less, idle  tribe  into  an  industrious  and  practical  people.  In  the 
beginning,  the  boys  of  the  Mission  objected  to  work,  regarding 
it  as  drudgery  unfit  for  a  brave  and  worthy  only  of  sqitaws. 
Gradually,  however,  they  grew  to  like  it,  and  now  they  prefer 
the  occupations  of  the  work-shop  to  study.  The  boys  are  taught 
farming,  gardening,  carpentering,  shoe-making,  and  baking, 
while  the  girls  learn  cooking  and  house  work,  laundry-work, 
dressmaking,  mending,  and  embroidery. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  detailed  discussion  of  many  interest- 
ing points  that  occur  to  a  pale-face  on  his  first  visit  to  the  home 
of  the  red-man.  But  certainly  the  results  accomplished  in  twen- 
ty-five years  are  truly  marvellous.  A  pagan  race  has  practically 
been  Christianized,  more  than  half  the  Reservation  Indians  hav- 
ing been  baptized  and  taught  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  that 
this  religion  is  not  merely  a  veneering  but  an  abiding  conversion, 
is  apparent  in  the  abolition  of  polygamy,  and  the  erection  of  a 
dozen  chapels  or  churches,  scattered  over  the  twenty-four  hun- 
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dred  square  miles  of  territory,  which  are  well  attended  at  serv- 
ices. 

The  young  people  all  speak  English,  though  it  is  as  yet 
an  acquired,  not  a  native  tongue,  as  the  children  know  only  the 
Sioux  language  on  entering  the  school.  The  graduates  of  the 
school  can  write  English,  and  they  soon  become  self-supporting. 
One  Indian  engaged  in  stock-raising  is  said  to  have  accumulated 
a  fortune  of  $50,000. 

The  Indians  have  also  been  taught  to  respect  law  and  order. 
One  grizzled  old  brave  with  long  braided  hair,  and  noble  features 
that  had  been  carved  into  bronze  by  more  than  sixty  years  of 
exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  when  asked  whether  he  had  been 
in  the  engagement  of  Wounded  Knee  replied  "No,  I  was  not  a 
hostile,  but  true  to  the  Great  Father.' '  Some  of  the  chiefs  and 
braves  of  the  Eeservation  went  on  the  war-path  against  the 
soldiers  in  the  uprising,  but  many  were  restrained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion. 

The  conclusion  forces  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor  that 
in  the  school  of  the  Blackrobes  the  true  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  has  been  found,  one  that,  if  persevered  in,  will  save  the 
sad  and  tattered  remnants  of  the  tribes  that  once  flourished  in 
the  plains  and  valleys,  like  the  green  leaves  of  the  forests.  And 
while  meditating  in  the  Mission  grave-yard  over  the  remains  of 
Chief  Hollow  Horn  Bear,  little  Lucy  Poor  Bear,  a  mite  of  fifteen 
months,  Dan  Not-Afraid,  who  died  at  four  years,  George  Old 
Dog,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  Annie  Flying  Day,  who  flew  to  heaven 
at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-five,  and  the  many  others  awaiting 
the  Angel  trumpet,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  happy 
to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  crucifix,  in  the  shelter  of 
the  Mission. 

And  they  at  least  have  heeded  the  parting  advice  of  Hia- 
watha to  listen  to  his  guests;  the  Black  Eobes : — 

' '  I  am  going,  0  my  people, 

On  a  long  and  distant  journey! 

Many  moons  and  many  winters 

Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished, 


UPPER:      Kilauea    Volcano. 
LOWER:     Palm 


MIDDLE:      Volcano  House. 
Trees    and    Native    Vegetation. 
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Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you, 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them, 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning. ' ' 


^lF==-'====  ==^\ 
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AWAII  has  long  been  known  as  the  "Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,' '  and  we  who  hail  from  the  islands  regard 
them  as  especially  blessed  by  nature  with  those 
charms  which  belong  to  the  storied  Isles  of  Peace. 
In  Hawaii  all  nationalities  live  in  harmony  and  here 
occidental  and  oriental  peoples  meet  and  mingle  in 
perfect  accord. 

One  of  the  islands'  many  attractions  is  climate, 
subtropical  in  a  tropical  altitude,  thanks  to  the  great  ocean  cur- 
rent of  the  Pacific.  The  eulogists  of  other  climates  delight  to 
talk  of  the  average  variation  between  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature,  but  in  Hawaii  the  climate  is  totally  devoid  of  ex- 
tremes. During  the  year  1913,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  Mr. 
William  R.  Castle,  who  is  probably  the  best  authority  on  Hawai- 
ian climatic  conditions,  the  highest  temperature  for  January  was 
73  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  minimum  60  degrees — a  variation 
of  only  16  degrees ;  during  August  the  maximum  was  86  degrees 
and  the  minimum  70  degrees — a  variation  of  16  degrees.  These 
figures  prove  that  not  only  is  the  variation  slight  but  the  temper- 
ature is  also  uniformly  comfortable. 

Honolulu,  the  largest  city  in  the  islands,  offers  numerous 
attractions  to  the  traveler,  including  beautiful  parks,  interest- 
ing museums,  spacious  public  buildings  and  sights  a-plenty 
characteristic  of  the  country.  Nature  lovers  and  mountain 
climbers  will  revel  in  the  beauties  of  Tantalus  and  the  Punch 
Bowl,  two  nearby  mountains,  the  latter  requiring  only  a  few 
hours'  climb  and  the  former  a  whole  day's  journey.  Either 
climb  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  fragrant  woods  through 
which  the  way  leads  and  particularly  for  the  magnificient  view 
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which  rewards  the  ascent.  A  trip  to  Nuuanu  Pali  will  appeal  to 
the  student  of  history  for  it  was  here  that  the  historic  battle  of 
Oahu  was  fought  by  King  Kamehameha,  the  Conqueror.  This 
beauty  spot,  six  miles  by  macadam  road  from  Honolulu,  affords 
an  indescribably  pretty  combination  of  mountain,  sea  and  sky 
long  to  be  remembered  by  any  traveler  blessed  with  poetic  ap- 
preciation. 

The  antiquarian  will  revel  in  the  Bishop's  Museum,  a  treas- 
ure house  of  rare  Polynesian  exhibits.  Here  are  splendid  gal- 
leries filled  with  priceless  collections  of  feather  cloaks,  royal 
relics,  and  other  historic  treasures  of  all  Polynesia,  such  as 
shells  of  the  Pacific,  Hawaiian  birds  and  insects,  ancient 
Hawaiian  weapons  and  implements  of  warfare,  painted  fishes 
and  thousands  of  curios  collected,  arranged  and  catalogued  with 
infinite  care.  There  are  numerous  groups  of  figures  illustrating 
ancient  Hawaiian  life  and  artistic  models  of  Kilauea  as  well  as 
of  an  ancient  Hawaiian  temple. 

A  trip  to  Moanala  is  quite  worth  while  for  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  visiting  an  unusually  well  kept  park,  with  carefully 
mown  lawn,  hundreds  of  beautiful  tropical  trees  and  flowers  and 
a  Japanese  garden  with  oriental  tea  houses,  lanterns  and 
bridges  typical  of  the  orient.  The  world  famous  Waikiki  beach 
affording  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  mid-winter  bathing, 
swimming  and  surfriding  wTill  appeal  to  the  new-comer.  The 
Aquarium  at  the  beach  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  beautiful 
collection  of  Hawaiian  fishes,  brilliant  colored,  arranged  in  rain- 
bow combination,  and  of  queer,  irregular  shapes  and  unusual 
sizes.  To  be  sure  there  is  much  of  interest  in  Honolulu,  apart 
from  these  scenes  and  places  just  mentioned,  but  had  the  city 
no  charm  save  its  climate  and  scenery,  the  visitor  would  go  away 
amply  repaid  for  his  journey. 

The  ideal  native  Hawaiian  is  rather  above  the  average 
stature,  is  w^ell  developed  and  of  excellent  proportions.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Polynesian  type,  has  a  broad  nose,  rather  thick  lips 
and  the  complexion  is  of  an  olive  hue  or  reddish  brown.  More 
recent  travelers  consider  the  Hawaiian  women  possessed  of  con- 
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siderable  physical  beauty  though  the  older  travelers  often  seem- 
ed to  take  the  opposite  view.  All  admit  that  where  there  is  a 
slight  mixture  of  white  blood  the  beauty  is  much  enhanced. 

The  natives  have  many  excellent  qualities;  they  are  very 
polite,  generous  and  scrupulously  honest.  Their  dispositions  are 
good  and  their  manners  mild.  The  chief  objection  urged  is  that 
the  native  Hawaiian  is  not  a  steady  worker,  but  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand this  trait  of  character  when  one  reflects  that  nature  has 
been  so  bounteous  as  to  leave  little  incentive  for  toil.  Sustenance 
is  easily  obtained  and  there  is  abundant  leisure  for  amusement 
and  entertainment,  of  which  the  natives  are  inordinately  fond. 

Industrially,  Hawaii  is  very  progressive,  and  its  soil  and 
climate  are  such  as  to  make  the  Islands  self-sustaining  so  far 
as  food  stuffs  are  concerned.  The  many  forests  also  provide 
an  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  and  building  purposes.  The 
banana,  bread  fruit,  cocoa  nut  and  other  tropical  fruits  flourish, 
and  in  addition,  the  soil  of  the  Islands  has  been  adapted,  by  scien- 
tific methods,  to  the  raising  of  many  crops,  varying  from  the 
purely  tropical  to  those  of  the  temperate  region.  Thus  far  only 
one  industry  has  been  fully  developed,  namely  sugar.  In  1837 
the  first  exportation  of  sugar  cane  was  made  and  in  the  year 
1912  there  were  in  the  Islands,  fifty-six  plantations  yielding 
566,821  tons  of  sugar,  valued  at  $45,345,680,  an  increase  of  over 
200,00  tons  since  annexation.  Many  varieties  of  cane  are  grown 
and  the  experiment  station  maintained  by  the  Sugar  Planters 
Association  has  given  close  attention  to  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  this  industry. 

When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  Asiatics  in  Hawaii 
and  the  favorable  soil  and  climate  for  the  production  of  rice, 
we  can  easily  understand  why  rice  was  introduced  into  the 
Islands  and  has  now  attained  the  second  place  in  industrial  im- 
portance. As  early  as  1858  this  commodity  was  first  brought 
to  the  Islands  for  planting  and  today  twelve  thousand  acres 
of  Hawaiian  land  are  devoted  to  rice  culture,  the  annual  crop 
being  valued  at  nearly  three  million  dollars.  This  industry  is 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  made  of 
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the  Water  Buffalo  a  constant  companion,  not  only  in  the  field 
while  cultivating  the  rice,  but  also  during  threshing  time. 

The  pineapple  industry  comes  next  in  importance,  though 
it  is  of  recent  date,  running  back  only  to  1890.  Some  six  thous- 
and acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  pineapple  and  in  1912  the 
exports  amounted  to  about  one  million  cans,  estimated  as  of  the 
value  of  about  three  and  one-half  million  dollars,  excluding  the 
fresh  fruit  and  juice  of  this  delicacy.  Honolulu  has  the  largest 
canning  plant  in  the  world. 

The  rubber  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  though  prospects 
are  bright  for  a  large  output  of  rubber  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Sisal  is  also  cultivated  and  the  annual  crop  amounts  to 
several  hundred  tons  of  fiber,  valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Other  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  coffee,  bananas, 
manilla  hemp,  cotton,  vanilla  beans  and  many  minor  products. 

Oriental  peoples  play  an  important  part  in  the  social,  educa- 
tional, commercial  and  agricultural  development  of  Hawaii.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910  there  were  70,674  Japanese  and 
21,674  Chinese  in  the  Islands  as  well  as  4,533  Koreans  out  of  a 
total  population  of  191,909.  In  other  words,  the  oriental  nations 
constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
territorv. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  common  belief  that  such  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  in  Hawaii  will  in  the  future  be  a 
serious  menace  to  the  political,  economical  and  social  welfare  of 
the  Territory.  However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  almost 
twenty-three  thousand  of  these  people  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old,  were  born  in  the  territory  and  are  willing  to  conform 
to  American  ideas  as  imparted  in  the  excellent  schools  main- 
tained by  the  government. 

The  Chinese  are  also  gradually  being  Americanized;  those 
who  were  born  in  the  Islands  are  joining  the  National  Guard,  are 
filling  many  political  positions,  and  are  sending  a  splendid  and 
successful  baseball  team  to  tour  the  mainland.    Then,  too,  a  large 
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number  of  the  Chinese  are  receiving  their  education  on  the  main- 
land and  their  ideas  will  necessarily  be  deeply  colored  by  their 
associations.  The  Chinese  government  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  importance  of  giving  financial  support  to  the  Chinese 
students  born  in  Hawaii;  while  thousands  of  students  are  sent 
by  the  Chinese  government  from  China  to  the  United  States  to 
be  educated,  none  are  sent  from  Hawaii.  True,  a  few  Hawaiian 
Chinese  have,  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  gone  to  China  and 
there  secured  a  government  scholarship  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  Chinese  Government  has  not  conferred  scholar- 
ships on  Chinese  resident  in  the  Islands.  It  would  seem  that 
this  is  a  mistaken  policy  for  surely  these  Hawaiian  Chinese,  if 
given  an  education  in  the  United  States,  would  be  in  a  position 
to  render  very  great  assistance  to  the  Chinese  government.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Chinese  Republic  will  realize  the  possibil- 
ities along  this  line  and  will  extend  more  liberal  educational  op- 
portunities to  the  Chinese  in  the  Islands. 

There  are  many  volcanoes  in  Hawaii,  but  Kilauea  surpasses 
them  all  and  has  earned  its  standing  as  the  world's  greatest 
active  volcano.  It  is  a  perfectly  tame  volcano  and  has  not  been 
violently  active  for  more  than  a  century.  There  is  a  legend  in 
the  Islands  to  the  effect  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  volcano  threw  out  sulphurous  fumes,  stones  and  ashes 
and  completely  annihilated  an  army  which  was  opposing  that  led 
by  the  great  King  Kamehameha.  This  volcano  is  pecular  in  that 
it  does  not  fit  into  the  popular  notion  of  such  phenomena.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  although  it  is  in 
reality  40,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Moreover  its  crater  is  not 
an  inverted  cone  but  is  rather  a  vast  pot  nearly  eight  miles  in 
circumference  with  almost  perpendicular  walls  from  one  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  feet  high,  and  with  a  floor  area  of  two  thous- 
and and  sixty-five  acres.  Thousands  of  visitors  descend  into  the 
crater  every  year  and  the  fact  that  none  of  them  have  been  in- 
jured is  proof  enough  that  the  volcano  is  decidedly  tame,  though 
it  presents  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  sea  of  molten  lava  constantly 
boiling  and  churning. 
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These  few  lines  can  give  at  best  a  faint  picture  of  the  at- 
tractions which  await  the  visitor  to  Hawaii,  but  I  am  confident 
that  if  he  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  this  wonderful  place  he  will 
agree  that  the  Islands  are  eminently  deserving  of  the  description 
accorded  them  by  the  traveling  public — Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
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A  subject  so  trite  as  New  Year  Besolu- 
THE  NEW  YEAE.     tions  baffles  original    composition,    but 

there  is  nevertheless  ample  excuse  for 
suggesting,  what  everybody  knows,  though  few  consistently 
practice,  that  it  is  well  to  cast  up  our  accounts,  bookkeeper 
fashion,  and  try  to  strike  a  balance  of  the  year's  business  from 
the  standpoint  of  habits  formed,  associations  entered  into,  and 
general  mental,  moral  and  physical  progress. 

Bankers  and  business  men  will  know  to  a  penny,  their  actual 
worth,  so-called,  and  can  tell,  from  their  balance  sheets,  whether 
they  have  progressed  or  retrograded  during  the  twelvemonth 
just  closed ;  the  safe  conduct  of  business  necessitates  this  yearly 
reckoning.  As  students,  though  the  need  may  seem  less  appar- 
ent, it  is  nonetheless  real  for  casting  up  our  accounts  to  de- 
termine whether  we  have  used  our  year  wisely  or  not.  Friend- 
ships we  may  have  cultivated  without  profit,  if  not  with  positive 
hurt;  occupations  we  may  have  indulged  in  though  they  were 
sheer  dissipation;  our  studies  may  have  been  pushed  into  the 
least  valuable  and  therefore  least  productive  part  of  the  day 
to  the  consequent  detriment  of  our  progress. 

Even  if  we  have  done  each  day  's  task  well,  perhaps  we  have 
not  availed  ourselves  of  the  many  opportunities  which  abound 
hereabouts  to  broaden  our  horizon,  to  come  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  thousand  sided  something  we  call  life.  Our  work 
may  have  been  merely  mechanical  and  a  large  part  of  the 
cultural  value  of  university  associations  may  have  been  lost. 
We  may  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  educated  man  should  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  mental  gymnast,  a  human  encyclo- 
paedia, an  intellectual  automaton,  a  rank  specialist  in  a  tiny 
field.  If  he  is  to  get  most  out  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute most  to  it,  he  should  be  a  man  of  many  parts,  learned, 
courteous,  sympathetic,  accurately  informed  on  those  subjects 
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which  make  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  race,  and  his  mental  horiz- 
on should  wide  with  his  years. 

The  more  points  at  which  he  comes  into  contact  with  the  best 
that  life  holds,  the  better  fitted  he  will  be  to  do  a  man's  work  in 
his  chosen  field.  Music,  art,  literature,  travel,  mechanics,  in- 
vention, scientific  progress — all  these  belong  to  the  educated 
man's  field  of  vision,  whatever  his  special  line  of  work  may 
happen  to  be.  In  the  aristocracy  of  cultivated  intellectual  powers 
he  should  feel  at  home  as  if  to  the  manor  born,  and  while  he 
should  always  beware  of  frittering  away  his  time  as  a  dabbler  at 
many  tasks,  he  should  not  practice  concentration  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  thousand  and  one  refining  influences  which  may 
happen  to  lie  just  outside  his  own  sphere  of  effort.  In  a  word, 
he  should  strive  to  excell  at  his  own  specialty,  but  should  not,  on 
that  account,  neglect  the  opportunities  for  pleasant  and  profit- 
able mental  development  afforded  by  at  least  occasional  contact 
with  the  intellectual  occupations  of  others. 
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William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

MONG  the  many  beliefs  that  are  firmly  rooted  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  one  that  it  rains  after  every  big 
battle.  As  the  exact  interval  between  the  battle  and 
the  rain  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  it  is  an  easy 
task  to  prove  the  proposition. 

Inquiring  minds,  however,  go  a  step  farther  and 
after  taking  the  truth  of  the  statement  as  unquestion- 
able, look  about  for  a  cause.  Plutarch,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  attributed  the  rain  to  the  exhalations  rising 
from  the  blood  and  the  decaying  bodies  of  the  slain.  Present 
day  theorists  say  it  is  due  to  the  smoke,  and  especially  the  loud 
noise  of  the  cannonading. 

What  is  to  be  held  concerning  this  general  belief!  Is  it 
true?    And  if  true,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  rain! 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  most  people  to  hear  that  the  prop- 
osition is  not  true  at  all.  The  proof  is  simple.  First,  the  elastic 
interval  between  the  battle  and  the  rain  is  enough  to  take  away 
all  certainty  in  their  connexion.  It  must  surely  rain  sometime 
after  any  event  whatever.  That  fact  cannot  therefore  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  given  event  the  cause  of  the  rain. 

Secondly,  the  production  of  a  rain  over  only  a  few  square 
miles  of  territory  involves  an  expenditure  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  horse-power  of  energy,  far  in  excess  of  that  of  all  the 
armies  of  a  great  nation.    Let  us  examine  a  few  figures. 

To  change  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree 
in  one  minute,  requires  a  force  of  one-fortieth  of  a  horse-power. 
To  liquify  a  pound  of  water  vapor,  that  is  to  condense  the  moist- 
ure in  the  air  to  rain,  requires  more  than  five-hundred  times  as 
much,  that  is,  about  twelve  horse-power. 


♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.     The  Creighton  University,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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One  inch  of  rain  would  throw  down  about  one  hundred  tons 
of  water  on  each  acre,  for  which,  therefore,  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  horse-power  would  be  necessary.  One  inch  of  rain 
over  a  square  mile  would  demand  about  fifteen  hundred  million 
horse-power.  There  is  no  need  to  go  further,  and  mention  other 
necessary  requirements,  such  as,  to  hint  at  only  one,  the  practical 
application  of  the  energies  of  an  army's  guns  and  other  powers 
to  the  actual  production  of  rain. 

But  does  not  the  cannonading  itself  produce  rain,  the  repeat- 
ed and  mighty  concussion  of  the  molecules  of  water  vapor? 
First,  it  cannot  do  so  in  principle,  because  the  power  is  too  ab- 
surdly small.  Secondly,  it  has  never  done  so  in  practice,  as  ever 
so  many  experiments  with  explosives  have  unquestionably 
proved. 

To  what,  then,  is  the  general  conviction  due  that  it  rains 
after  every  battle  ?  This  also  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  maneuver- 
ing for  a  battle  requires  some  time  and  must  evidently  be  executed 
in  fair  weather.  By  the  time  the  battle  is  fought,  the  fine  weather 
is  generally  at  an  end,  so  that  it  is  time  to  rain. 

Does  it  rain  after  every  big  battle?  It  surely  does  if  no 
time  limit  is  imposed,  but  never  as  cause  and  effect.  ♦ 


Professor  Julius  Festner,  Arts  '12,  who  spent  a  year  or 
more  in  Germany  as  American  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  in  Bar- 
men, and  is  now  teaching  in  the  Arts  Department,  has  a  very  in- 
teresting article  in  Science  for  December  18th,  on  the  Garbage 
Incinerator  at  that  place.  He  says  that  the  garbage  is  burned 
in  seven  large  furnaces,  and  is  its  own  fuel.  The  heat  generated 
is  used  to  produce  electricity  by  means  of  steam  turbines  and 
dynamos,  while  the  ashes  form  an  excellent  sand,  the  annual  yield 
of  which  amounts  to  11,000  tons.  The  whole  plant  is  very  econ- 
omical and  nets  the  city  a  handsome  revenue. 
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HE  University  of  California  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
publishing  in  alphabetical  order  the  standings  made 
by  the  various  fraternities  and  house  clubs  in  the 
examinations. 


^IIJ\  The  alumni  of  Northwestern  Uuiversity  have  just 

n^Vk      issued  the  quarterly  number  of  the  Alumni  Journal 

■■S «J     which  is  described  as  "  a  printed  attempt  to  maintain 

intimate  contact  between  the  university    and    her    sons    and 

daughters.' ' 

The  Journal  shows  that  the  registration  for  the  current 
year  exceeds  that  for  1913-14  by  131,  the  total  this  year  being 
7,498.  The  increase  was  as  follows : — Liberal  Arts,  72 ;  En- 
gineering, 4 ;  Law  School,  32 ;  Dental  School,  12 ;  School  of  Com- 
merce, 96;  Medical  School,  12;  Graduate  School,  15;  and  in  the 
Summer  sessions,  91.  The  decrease  in  enrollment  is  as  fol- 
lows : — School  of  Pharmacy,  60 ;  School  of  Oratory,  10,  and  the 
Summer  Dental  course,  11. 

The  business  manager  of  Northwestern  University  has  re- 
cently issued  a  report  which  shows  that  for  every  dollar  paid 
by  a  student  Northwestern  has  to  supplement  the  amount  by 
sums  ranging  from  three  cents  to  $1.95. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  for  every 
dollar  paid  by  students,  the  university  spends  in  addition  thereto 
$1.27;  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  four  cents;  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  eleven  cents ;  in  the  Law  School,  twenty-eight  cents ; 
and  in  the  Medical  School,  $1.95.  Only  the  Dental  School  is  an 
exception,  and  in  this  department  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
university,  there  is  a  net  return  of  four  cents,  which  amounted 
to  $5,887.70  profit  for  the  year  1913-14.  These  figures,  however, 
do  not  take  into  account  any  charge  for  the  capital  invested  in 
grounds  and  buildings.    If  the  Dental  School  were  charged  com- 
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mercial  rental  for  business  rooms  and  its  share  of  the  admin- 
istrative expense  of  the  University,  the  profit  would  be  replaced 
by  a  deficit. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  figures  is  that  they  show,  what 
those  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  universities  have  long  realized, 
that  no  student  pays  his  way  even  though  he  pays  every  cent  that 
he  is  asked  by  the  university  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  his 
education. 


Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  who  died  sometime  ago,  left  $10,000 
to  the  University  of  Iowa  under  his  will,  the  annual  income  to 
be  applied  as  follows : — 

1 '  Two  hundred  dollars  each  year  to  be  paid  to  one  or  more 
students  in  the  law  department  for  the  best  essay  or  essays  on 
some  legal  topic,  preferably  a  topic  relating  to  the  historical 
development  of  the  law  and  its  relation  to  other  systems  of  juris- 
diction, the  purpose  being  to  encourage  research  and  legal 
scholarship. ' '  The  will  further  provides  that  "the  balance  of 
the  annual  income  is  to  be  used  to  aid  in  the  legal  education  of 
one  or  more  deserving  and  promising  law  students  of  the  uni- 
versity. ' ' 

Judge  Dillon  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Iowa  Law  School 
at  Des  Moines  in  1866  when  he  was  on  the  State  Supreme  bench 
and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  when  the  school 
became  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa 
Citv  in  1868. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  at  Harvard  University  for  increasing 
the  tuition  from  $150.00  to  $200.00.  Speaking  of  this  matter 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for  Wednesday,  December  23, 1914 
says : — 

"Loo<king  backward,  though  not  into  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, it  is  found  that  the  Catalogue  for  1830-31  places  the  tui- 
tion fee  at  $90.00.  For  ten  years  this  figure  remained  unchanged ; 
then,  for  reasons  which  are  not  apparent,  the  fee  was  reduced  to 
$75.00,  where  it  remained  until  1864-65,  the  last  year  of  the  War, 
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at  which  time  it  was  raised  to  $104.00.  This  increase  may  easily 
be  related  to  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
The  next  increase — in  1869-70,  to  the  present  figure  of  $150.00 
— bears  an  equally  close  relation  to  the  history  of  the  University 
itself,  for  it  came  at  the  very  beginning  of  President  Elliot's 
administration,  and  must  have  been  an  important  element.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  increases  of  1864  and  1869  amounted 
each  to  nearly  50  per  cent. ' ' 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  members  of  this  year's  Freshman  class  of  Harvard  came 
from  Massachusetts. 


Writing  in  "Education"  (Boston)  for  December,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Hamilton,  Director  of  University  Extension,  University  of 
Kansas,  says : — 

"(a)  That  the  average  high  school  student  today  is  not 
overworked,  but  underworked. 

(b)  That  lack  of  work  tends  to  arrest  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  youth — that  a  regular  amount  of  whole- 
some work  furnishes  an  excellent  means  for  developing  the  best 
there  is  in  the  individual. 

(c)  Home  study  for  high  school  students  is  today  largely 
a  myth. 

(d)  That  what  the  adolescent  youth  does  outside  his  short 
hour  school  sessions  has  a  greater  influence  on  his  development 
than  the  class  room  instruction  he  receives." 

"The  handicap  under  which  the  high  school  boy  and  high 
school  graduate  enter  the  field  where  labor  is  bought  and  sold 
could  be  eliminated  by  establishing  a  combination  of  high  school 
instruction  and  actual  work.  The  boys  could  be  divided  into 
groups  of  say  20  each,  and  work  in  pairs — A  and  B.  Grou'p  A 
might  be  regularly  employed  in  the  industries  during  the  regular 
working  period  in  the  morning,  from  7  :00  to  12 :00.  Group  B, 
during  the  forenoon  would  be  enrolled  for  regular  high  school 
work  from  8:00  to  12:00.  In  the  afternoon  the  sections  would 
reverse  places,  group  A  coming  to  the  school  from  1 :30  to  5 :30 
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and  group  B  going  from  the  school  to  the  factory,  from  1 :00  to 
6 :00.  This  would  make  a  day  program  of  five  hours  of  manual 
labor  and  four  of  study. 

So  far  provision  has  only  been  made  for  work  and  study. 
We  would  not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of  omitting  the  high 
school  organization  and  recreation  activities.  Ample  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  the  students  may  return  to  the  school 
plant  in  the  evening  from  7:00  to  9:30,  to  become  members  of 
organizations,  literary  societies,  debating  societies,  athletic 
teams,  and  indulge  in  social  activities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  such  a  program  for  work  and  study  supplemented  by 
evening  recreation  and  organization  activities,  the  present  insane 
desire  to  turn  night  into  day  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  social 
purposes  would  be  decreased. " 


From  the  Government  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion in  Agricultural,  we  quote  the  following  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive comments  on  inexperienced  college  students  by  farmers 
who  have  employed  them : 

FAVORABLE. 

"  College  boys  learn  fast  but  are  poor  help  at  first.    As  a 

rule  they  were  more  intelligent  and  took  more  interest  in  their 
work.  I  like  to  hire  men  who  want  to  learn  and  are  willing  to 
help  in  any  way  they  can  and  take  an  interest  in  their  work.  I 
have  found  that  the  boys  wanting  a  college  training  for  farm 
life  are  the  best  in  almost  every  particular  and  easier  to  get 
along  with.  Will  do  as  directed  more  willingly ;  more  agreeable 
to  have  in  the  home;  know  when  they  are  used  well.  Superior 
to  the  average  farm  hand.  Trustworthy  and  more  apt.  If  the 
young  man  I  have  now  is  a  fair  sample  of  university  students,  I 
should  always  prefer  hiring  that  class  of  men.  Some  grasp  the 
work  very  quickly,  others  slowly,  and  some  give  it  up  entirely, 
and  some  make  excellent  help.  College  men  need  practical  work 
with  their  scientific  work.  These  two  linked  together  make 
capable  men. ' ' 
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UNFAVORABLE. 

"  Would  not  employ  them  if  I  could  get  other  help.  Did 
not  know  how  to  work.  I  have  had  other  boys  from  the  college 
which  were  the  very  best  of  help,  but  do  not  want  any  more  green 
city  help,  even  if  they  have  a  college  education,  unless  they  hire 
at  cheaper  wages  as  it  takes  too  much  time  to  teach  them.  Cigar- 
ette smoker,  did  not  like  to  work  hard,  untidy,  critical,  indif- 
ferent. This  boy  may  have  been  an  exception,  but  I  feel  I  can 
pick  up  better  help  from  homesteaders  near  my  farm. ' ' 


Chili  has  recently  reorganized  its  agricultural  normal 
school  and  the  experimental  school,  and  appropriations  have 
been  made  for  two  new  schools  amounting  in  each  case  to  $11,000. 


Three  Professors  of  the  University  of  Toronto  faculty,  of 
German  birth,  are  reported  to  have  been  suspended.  Their 
salaries  are  to  be  continued  and  the  university  will  try  to  arrange 
with  some  American  University  to  exchange  these  professors  for 
three  American  professors. 


Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Palmer  Draper  has  bequeathed  $150,000  to 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory  for  the  Draper  Memorial  es- 
tablished in  memory  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  her  husband.  She 
also  bequeaths  $450,000  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  $200,000 
for  a  memorial  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  and  $200,000  as  a  memori- 
al to  her  father.  The  income  of  these  funds  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  an  additional  trust  fund  of  $50,000  is 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  of  the  library.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  given  $25,000  and  a  bequest  is  made  to  the 
museum  for  objects  of  arts  with  $20,000  for  their  care,  $50,000 
to  the  New  York  Polytechnic  Hospital,  $25,000  to  the  New  York 
Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  $25,000  to  the  Laboratory  of 
Surgical  Research  of  New  York  University. 


Two  gifts  of  $100,000  each  have  just  been  made  to  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  for  the  develop- 
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UPPER:     Surf  Riding  on  Waikiki  Beach.     MIDDLE  and  LOWER:     Honolulu  Harbor. 


HON.  C.  J.   SMYTH,  Arts   '85.     Recently  elected  President  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Bar  Association. 
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ment  of  a  graduate  course  in  preparation  for  business  and  busi- 
ness administration. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Beebe  has  bequeathed  $150,000  to  the  building 
club  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  $10,000  to  the  fund  of  the 
Harvard  class  of  1869,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  $10,000  for 
music  at  Harvard  College  and  $5,000  to  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  for 
investigations  of  tropical  diseases.  The  residue  of  the  estate 
is  bequeathed  to  Harvard  University  for  general  university 
purposes. 


A  new  course  of  instruction  in  the  Russian  language  and 
Russian  institutions  has  been  commenced  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  under  the  terms  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane. 


There  are  nearly  42,000  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  living.  Nearly  25,000  of  the  total  are 
graduates. 


The  University  of  Michigan  Bulletin  for  December,  1914, 
say: — 

"It  is  estimated  that  student  drinking  has  fallen  off 
in  Ann  Arbor  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent  each  year  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  for  the  under-graduate  gen- 
eration. ' ' 


A  movement  is  on  foot  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  building  to  be  known  as  the  "Union," 
which  will  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  students  and  alumni, 
and  requests  have  been  made  to  all  the  friends  of  the  University 
to  contribute  toward  the  construction  if  the  new  building. 


The  Committee  of  the  Pan  Alum- 
ni Association  in  charge  of  Ways 
and  Means  for  securing  alumni  co- 
operation in  the  construction  of 
the  new  University  Gymnasium, 
has  made  a  preliminary  canvas  of 
the  situation  and  has  prepared  a 
complete  card  index  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  most 
of  the  University  alumni.  This 
index  shows  the  distribution  by 
states  to  be  as  follows : 

Arizona  2,  California  7,  Colo- 
rado 25,  Connecticut  3,  Delaware 
1,  Idaho  25,  Illinois  14,  Indiana  1, 
Iowa  107,  Kansas  23,  Maryland  3, 
Massachusets  3,  Michigan  2,  Min- 
nesota 17,  Missouri  19,  Montana 
25,  Nevada  2,  New  Mexico  4,  Ne- 
braska 991,  New  York  3,  North 
Carolina  1,  Ohio  2,  Oklahoma  10, 
Oregon  5,  South  Dakota  43,  Texas 
3,  Utah  13,  Washington  15,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  4,  West  Virginia 
1,  Wisconsin  2,  Wyoming  24, 
Alaska  1,  British  Honduras  1, 
Canada  3,  Mexico  1,  Philippine 
Islands  3. 

The  total  number  of  names  and 
addresses  in  possession  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  1,409.  There  are  prob- 
ably 600  additional  alumni  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  committee 
and  no  better  plan  of  obtaining 
these  additions  has  been  suggested 
than  to  publish  in  the  Chronicle, 


and  also  the  Courier,  which  goes 
to  every  alumnus,  a  complete  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
indexed  alumni.  Accordingly,  the 
first  instalment  of  these  names 
and  addresses  is  herewith  printed. 

The  committee  urges  every 
alumnus  who  receives  a  copy  of 
these  publications  to  glance  over 
the  names  given  and  if  he  finds 
that  any  of  the  alumni  have  been 
omitted,  he  is  urged  to  immediate- 
ly write  to  the  Chronicle  giving  such 
additional  names  and  addresses  of 
alumni  as  he  may  have.  All  degree 
men  and  all  students  who  attend- 
ed the  University  for  at  least  two 
years,  provided  their  class  has 
since  graduated  ,are  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  Pan  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  the  committee  will 
deem  it  a  favor  if  these  additional 
names  and  addresses  are  forward- 
ed at  once. 

In  the  following  list,  alumni  of 
the  colleges  are  designated  as  fol- 
lows:— A,  Arts;  M,  Medicine;  D, 
Dentistry;  L,  Law;  P,  Pharmacy. 

ARIZONA. 

Fritz  Griffin,  P Tempe 

Charles  E.  Rooney,  M ..... .  Yuma 

CALIFORNIA. 

Emory  L.  Meyers,  M Chico 

Edward  M.  Welch,  A Fresno 
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Francis  P.  Jenal,  A. .  .Los  Angeles 
Francis  S.  Montgomery,  A . . . . 

Los  Angeles 

0.  V.  McCraeken,  P Oakland 

P.  J.  McGough,  A . . . .  San  Gabriel 
Oliver  L.  Ward,  P . . . .  Santa  Cruz 

COLORADO. 

L.  A.  Van  Tilborg,  P 

Cripple  Creek 

Lee  W.  Storey,  M.  .Colo.  Springs 

G.  V.  Caughlan,  M Denver 

W.  E.  Mogan,  A Denver 

H.  J.  Parmenter,  D Denver 

Cornelius  J.  Peacock,  A  . .  Denver 

P.  Harrington,  A Denver 

H.  E.  Furay,  A Denver 

J.  W.  Pecony,  M Denver 

Walter  Fisk,  P   Ft.  Collins 

Edgar  L.  Morrill,  M..Ft.  Collins 

D.  E.  Wilson,  P Ft.  Collins 

F.  F.  Reinert,  D Ft.  Morgan 

C.  W.  Martin,  P Fowler 

George  Bailey,  P.  . .  .Grand  Valley 

Frank  McCunniff,  P La Jara 

Anthony  Sievers,  P Lleff 

Roy  S.  Leadingham,  M 

Monte  Vista 

Grover  Henry,  P .  .  Pagosa  Springs 

Thos.  Connors,  P Pueblo 

Chester  D.  Fletcher,  L Salida 

Jas.  McAllister,  M Salida 

Spencer  Swartz,  D Shugart 

Clyde  Caillet,  P Wellington 

Charles  R  Geith,  M. .  .Wellington 

CONNECTICUT. 

H.  E.  Bartle,  D Lakeview 

Louis  J.  Somers,  L.  . .  .New  Haven 

E.  W.  Aylesworth,  M . . .  Riverside 
Cecil  B.  Durham,  M.  .Wilmington 


IDAHO. 

Jas.  Foley,  P American  Falls 

Clyde  R.  Isenberg,  P Ashton 

J.  L.  Greer,L Black  Hawk 

E.  E.  Gemmill,  D Boise  City 

S.  N.  Mallison,  M Boise  City 

Verne  Sage,  P Boise  City 

William  R.  Green,  L Buhl 

George  B.  Thompson,  P Buhl 

A.  S.  Hines,  P Gooding 

James  D.  Lowery,  P Hailey 

Roger  J.  Kennedy,  A 

New  Meadows 

John  C.  Arnout,  M Pocatello 

Leo  F.  Castle,  M Pocatello 

James  M.  Lannigan,  L.. Pocatello 

Fred  J.  Matthews,  P Pocatello 

Chas.  W.  Dill,  M Shoshone 

W.  R.  Gillespie,  D ....  St.  Anthony 

Will  Ludden,  D St.  Anthony 

T.  L.  Cartney,  D Twin  Falls 

Albert  J.  Putnam,  P . .  .  Twin  Falls 
Herbert  C.  Mowery,  M. .  .Wallace 

Chas.  R.  Mowery,  M Wallace 

Henry  E.  Lamb Wendell 

ILLINOIS. 

Walter  J.  Dineen,  A.  .Bourbonnais 

Edward  Cudahy,  A Chicago 

John  A.  Fagan,  A Chicago 

Clarence  Gallagher,  A. . .  .Chicago 

Austin  A.  Hayden,  A Chicago 

P.  H.  McNally,  L Chicago 

John  M.  O'Rourke,  A. . .  .Chicago 

J.  P.  Pecival,  M Chicago 

G.  E.  Russell,  A Chicago 

Edward  H.  McMurphy,  L 

Hillsdale 

C.  Olaf  Nordwall,  M. . .  .Rockford 
Michael  J.  O'Hearn,  A 

Rock  Island 

Bennett  P. Windsor, M.Mt. Auburn 
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INDIANA. 
Willis  Rogers,  M Lafayette 

IOWA. 

Hans  H.  Kuhr,  A Ainsworth 

Francis  P.  Cauley,  M Anthon 

R.  E.  Robinson,  M. . .  .Armstrong 

Daniel  Franklin,  M Audubon 

Frank  Krenzien,  P Breda 

Edward  D.  Hogan,  L . . . .  Cascade 

James  P.  Lane,  A,  M Cascade 

Joseph  Donnelly,  L.Cedar  Rapids 
Chas.  L.  Roland,  M . . .  Chatsworth 

C.  B.  Eller,  D Clarinda 

Elmer  Reading,  A Cleghorn 

Harry  C.  Langin,  P Colfax 

M.  B.  Latimer,  D Corning 

E.  J.  Mitchell,  M Corning 

Roy  C.  Allen,  D. . .  .Council  Bluffs 

Edward  Ash,  M Council  Bluffs 

Chas.  E.  Barry,  A.  .Council  Bluffs 

F.  E.  Bellinger,  A.  .Council  Bluffs 

H.  N.  Boyne,  D Council  Bluffs 

Gean  D.  Cleaver,  M .  Council  Bluffs 
Thos.  S.Donnelly,  A.  Council  Bluffs 
Richard  A.  Egan,  A.  Council  Bluffs 

B.  F.  Gibbs,  D Council  Bluffs 

W.  M.  Green,  M. . .  .Council  Bluffs 
Harry  D.  Kelly,  M . .  Council  Bluffs 
Morris  Lackey,  A . .  Council  Bluffs 
John  R.  McDermott,  A 

Council  Bluffs 

Edward  L.  McDermott,  A 

Council  Bluffs 

James  F.  McDermott,  A 

Council  Bluffs 

J.  T.  McGuckin,  L.  .Council  Bluffs 
Floyd  W.  Marshall,  L,  P 

Council  Bluffs 

Harold  B.  Moorehead,  M 

Council  Bluffs 


Matthew  E.  O'Keefe,  M 

Council  Bluffs 

Herbert  Rogers,  A.  .Council  Bluffs 

J.  Sanders,  M Council  Bluffs 

Sidney  H.  Smith,  M .  Council  Bluffs 

Howard  F.  Smith,  L .  Council  Bluffs 

Bernard  Spitznagle,  A 

Council  Bluffs 

Carl  H.  West,  D. .  .Council  Bluffs 

N.  D.  Zoller,  P Council  Bluffs 

George  Gilmore,  P Creston 

Thos.  B.  Golden,  M Creston 

Morris  F.  Donegan,  A.  .Davenport 

A.  F.  O  'Hern,  A Davenport 

W.  H.  Scott,  L Davenport 

Leon  Dawson,  M Des  Moines 

C.  B.  Robertson,  D . . . .  Des  Moines 

David  Unger,  M Des  Moines 

T.  J.  Burke,  A DeWitt 

Fannie  L.  Pett,  M Dow  City 

W.  E.  Schaff,  D Dow  City 

Leon  E.  Mulgrew,  A. . .  .Dubuque 

Frank  B.  Dally,  A Dunlap 

Jos.  T.  Slattery,  M Dunlap 

Peter  L.  Slattery,  M Dunlap 

William  L.  Kelly,  A Early 

H.  P.  Benjamin,  M Elkhorn 

C.  O.  Robinson,  M Elkhorn 

F.  P.  Battey,  M Farragut 

C.  H.  Stewart,  D Farragut 

J.  P.  Schneberger,  D.Ft.  Atkinson 
William  F.  Condon,  A. .  .Ft  Dodge 
Raymond  B.  McNally,  P.. Garner 

Emmett  Kehl,  P Gilmore  City 

Samuel  C.  Kirby,  M 

Grand  Junction 

Chas.  M.  Condon,  M Halbur 

H.  D.  Coy,  D Hamburg 

Edward  A.  Moore,  M Harlan 

Fred  S.  Pexton,  P Harlan 

John  W.  Weed,  M Imogene 
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Howard  H.  Craney.  L 

Independence 

Michael  J.  Donavan.  II.  .Jamacia 

J.  M.  Young.  M Jamacia 

Daniel  W.  Mugan.  A.  .  .  .Jefferson 
W.  S.  Heissel,  P Logan 

is.  S.  Kennedy,  M Logan 

M.  S.  Calvern.  M Malvern 

W.  H.  Scott.  If Malvern 

8.  T.  Patterson.  M Marengo 

G.  L.  Carey.  D Marcus 

J.  E.  Kaufmann.  A .  Marshalltown 

W.  G.  Finley,  M Mondamin 

Donald  D.  Raber.  M.  .  .Mondamin 

J.  G.  Stolley,  M.  . Moville 

Rose  Agans.  D Murray 

J.  A.  Fogarty.  D Neola 

Louis  J.Schneider.  L Xeola 

Louis  Shilling.  M.  .  .New  Hampton 

John  Kearney.  P Oakland 

W.  W.  Lupton.  P Onawa 

John  Danihy,  A   Ottumwa 

William  Arrasmith.  M Persia 

John  F.  Stageman.  M Persia 

Andrew  L.  Berggren.  M.  .  .Pisgah 
C.  B.  MeCartan.  L.  .  .  .Pocahontas 

E    S  immy,  D Primghar 

Mervin  H.  Smith.  M Ralston 

L.  Eberly.  P Red  Oak 

F.  C.  Maloney.  D Red  Oak 

H.  Boetel.  A Rock  Rapids 

A.  L.  Allison.  M Rodney 

Ralph  S.  Lovelady.  M Sidney 

Mable  Swarts.  M Silver  City 

Frank  Burns.  A Sioux  City 

John  P.  Dougherty.  A .  .  Sioux  City 

H.  F.  McGrane.  D Sioux  City 

John  A.  Green.  A Stone  City 

J.  A.  Ball.  M Stuart. 

F.  M.  Henderson.  D Tabor 

Ethel  M.  MeKinley.  M Tipton 

Robert  H.  Stevens.  M .  .  .  .  Travnor 


John  J.  Murphy.  M Vail 

F.  E.  Thornton.  D.Valley  Junction 
Joseph  Lancaster,  A.  .  .Wall  Lake 
John  J.  Cavanaugh,  M.  .  .  .Walnut 

Morris  Moore.  M Walnut 

John  Gogerty.  D Waterloo 

James  C.  Patterson.  M.  .West  Side 
Max  W.  Flotow.  M.  .  .  .Woodbine 
Walter  S.  Payne.  M.  .  .Woodbine 
Carl  W.  Reed.  P Woodbine 

KANSAS. 

Guy  E.  Martin.  M Cullison 

F.  S.  Carev.  M Kansas  Citv 

L.  A.  Lvnch.  M Kansas  Citv 

Thos.  F.  O'Connor.  M.Kansas  City 
William  H.  Pearson.  M 

Kensington 

Fay  E.  Gaither.  M Lenora 

William  S.  Fleming.  M.  .Ness  City 
Jesse  V.  Owens.  A.  .Osage  Mission 

Oman  R.  Brittain.  M Salina 

Frank  Riley.  D Seneca 

Charles  F.  Schrempp.  L.  .  .Seneca 

J.  J.  Sullivan.  D Seneca 

August  V.  Debacker.  M...  .Seneca 

M.  A.  Floersch.  M Topeka 

B.  A.  Brungardt.  A Victoria 

James  R.  Smithheisler.  M 

Westphalia 

F.  A.  Kelley,  P Wichita 

Margaret  H.  Lister.  M.  .  .Winneld 

MARYLAND. 

William  J.  Jack.  A Baltimore 

Cornelius  Lally.  A Baltimore 

Carlisle  S.  L-rntz.  A.  .  .  .Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Basil  Lanphier.  A Boston 

Herbert  Connell.  A.  .  .  .Cambridge 
Jos.  B.  Egan.  A Dorchester 
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MICHIGAN. 

U.  W.  Stech,  M Detroit 

Carl  H.  Anderson,  M Lowell 

MINNESOTA 

M.  A.  Shillington,  M Brainard 

J.  E.  Leahy,  M Burwell 

Daniel  0  'Connor,  M .  .  Eden  Valley 

L.  A.  Kahnke,  D Janesville 

Dominic  P.  Dempsey,  M.  .Kellogg 
John  P.  Rosenwald,  M .  .  Mankato 
A.  A.  Lindeman,  P ..  Minneapolis 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  M Minneapolis 

Albert  G.  Parker,  P Monticello 

Chas.  S.  Burke,  L Morris 

Edward  T.  Fitzgerald,  M.  .Morris 

Othmar  A.  Spillane,  P Morris 

John  J.  Spillane,  L.New  Richland 

Arthur  Doyle,  D Waldorf 

H.  M.  Gallagher,  L Waseca 

Joseph  N.  Moonan,  L Waseca 

MISSOURI. 

M.  M.  Russell,  P Chillocothe 

Howard  Calvert,  M Easton 

Hugo  E.  Nelson,  M 

Excelsior  Springs 

Raphael  N.Hamilton, A. Florissant 

W.  H.  McCabe,  A Florissant 

J.  L.  McCarthy,  A Florissant 

Thos  Martin,  A Florissant 

J.  L.  Poliski,  A Florissant 

Omar  Sullivan,  A Florissant 

H.  L.  Sullivan,  A Florissant 

Francis  I.  Stuart,  M .  Independence 
John  A.  Kennedy,  A.  .Kansas  City 
Myron  M.  Russell,  M.Kansas  City 

Richard  Collins,  A Maryville 

James  H.  Morroway,  M.Ridgeway 
Will  J.  Flaherty,  A St.  Louis 


Rev.  J.  T.  Smith,  S.  J.. .  .St.  Louis 
Rev.  D.  J.  Hurley,  A. .  . Wellsville 


The  first  Preliminary  Oratorical 
Contests  were  held  at  the  College 
of  Arts  on  December  14th  and 
16th.  All  the  members  of  the  Col- 
lege classes  participated,  and  they 
were  by  far  the  best  contests  of 
recent  years.  More  enthusiasm  was 
shown  than  is  ordinary,  and  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  candidates 
evidenced  that  they  were  making 
the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

Thirty  were  chosen  from  the 
different  classes  and  these  partici- 
pated in  the  second  preliminary  on 
December  19th.  On  this  occasion 
the  work  was  of  such  high  charac- 
ter that  the  judges  had  great  dif- 
iculty  in  making  selections.  The 
excellent  showing  of  the  candi- 
dates from  the  Freshman  class  es- 
pecially, caused  much  comment, 
Elmer  Barr,  Charles  Bongardt, 
Walter  Coakley,  Benjamin  Eng- 
lish, Gerald  LaViolette  and  Waldo 
Shillington  were  the  ones  chosen, 
with  William  Magan,  Thomas 
O  'Brien  and  Joseph  Ostdick  as  al- 
ternates. 

These  six  successful  candidates 
compete  in  the  final  contest,  which 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  21st.  The  winner 
will  receive  the  Oratorical  Gold 
Medal  and  will  also  represent 
the  College  in  the  Annual  Contest 
of  the  Nebraska  Collegiate  Orator- 
ical Association.  The  one  getting 
second  place  will  represent  Creigh- 
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ton  in  the  contest  held  by  the  Ne- 
braska Inter-Collegiate  Peace  Ora- 
torical Association. 


The  following  note  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  Com- 
cercial  Club  of  Omaha  for  Decem- 
ber 19th,  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
many  friends  of  Mr.  E.  J.  McVann, 
Manager  of  the  Commercial  Club's 
Traffic  Bureau,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Law  with  the 
class  of  1914. 

"On  Thursday  afternoon  the 
United  States  marshall  came  to  the 
office  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  and 
served  on  the  Manager,  Mr.  E.  J. 
McVann,  a  "forthwith"  subpoena 
to  appear  before  Judge  Page  Mor- 
ris and  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  brought 
by  Merriam  &  Holmquist  against 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
Court  "forthwith"  has  an  exact 
meaning  and  the  synonyms  are 
"immediately,"  "without  delay, ' 
etc.,  so  Mr.  McVann  tarried  not. 
As  he  grasped  his  hat  and  over- 
coat, he  happened  to  remember 
that  a  blank  application  for  ad- 
mission to  practice  in  the  aforesaid 
court  was  on  his  desk  and  he  fold- 
ed that  up  with  the  subpoena  and 
rushed  breathlessly  to  the  Federal 
Building.  Sometime  ago  Judge 
Morris  had  informed  Mr.  McVann 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  admit 
him  to  practice  in  Federal  Court 
upon  proper  motion  being  made  in 
open  court.     Seeing  Mr.  McVann 


in  the  court  room,  the  geniel  Judge 
naturally  assumed  that  he  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  so  the  trial  of 
the  Merriam  case  was  interrupted 
and  Mr.  Merriam 's  counsel,  Mr. 
Burbank,  was  requested  to  move 
the  admission  of  Mr.  McVann  to 
practice.  This  was  done  and  Mr. 
McVann  was  sworn  in  as  an  at- 
torney, proctor  and  counselor  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Shortly  afterwards  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  new  attorney  was 
not  eligible  as  a  witness  in  the 
proceedings,  because  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  case.  So  Mc. 
Vann,  who  went  into  the  court 
room  out  of  breath,  under  sub- 
poena, left  it  in  the  dignified  man- 
ner becoming  to  an  officer  of  the 
court." 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Om- 
aha Bar  Association,  a  bill  drafted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Murray,  LL.  B. 
'10,  was  approved.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  a  jury 
commissioner  in  Douglas  County 
to  be  elected  by  the  Judges  of  the 
District  Court  at  a  salary  of  $2,500 
a  year  and  to  have  supervision 
of  the  jury  list ;  selections  are  to 
be  made  by  the  key  number  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Murray  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  this 
subject  and  his  draft  for  the  new 
law  met  with  general  approval. 
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Messrs.  Washbourne  of  London, 
have  bound  in  white  and  gold  a 
copy  of  Scannell  O'Neill's  (Arts 
'85)  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of  John 
Ayscough, ' '  recently  published  by 
them.  The  book  will  be  presented 
to  the  Pope  for  the  Vatican  library. 


The  second  semester  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year  opened  on  Janu- 
ary 4th,  in  all  the  departments  and 
will  close  in  the  professional 
schools  shortly  before  May  1st, 
when  the  commencement  exercises 
will  be  held  in  one  of  the  down- 
town theatres  with  a  speaker  of 
national  reputation  to  address  the 
graduates. 

The  close  of  the  last  semester 
was  without  special  exercises  ex- 
cept in  the  College  of  Arts,  where 
Professor  William  F.  Rigge  ex- 
hibited about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  stereopticon  views  of  scenes 
in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in 
Omaha  and  vicinity. 


Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth,  Arts  '85,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bar  Association  at  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Lincoln  on  December 
28th,  29th  and  30th. 

Mr.  Smyth  is  one  of  Nebraska's 
best  known  attorneys.  He  served 
one  term  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  State,  and  after  his  term  ex- 
pired built  up  a  very  large  law 
business  in  Omaha.  For  sometime 
he  has  been  serving  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  has  made  a 
splendid  record,  particularly  in 
his  conduct  of  cases  against  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  both  of  which  cases,  Mr. 
Smyth  was  the  leading  represent- 
ative of  the  government. 

Mr.  Smyth  is  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's best  known  alumni  and 
has  always  been  keenly  interested 
in  whatever  made  for  the  Univer- 
sity's success. 


OLDEST  BANK  IN  NEBRASKA 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS    -    $1,400,000.00 

•THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FIRMS  INVITED. 


II 


'Jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 


Hotel 


FIRE-PROOF 


Loyal 


EUROPEAN 


'At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Arrow' 

OMAHA 


16th  St.  from  Capitol  Ave.  to  Davenport  St. 


F.J.TAGGART 
LESSEE  AND  MANAGER 

RATES  FOR  ROOMS: 

Without  Bath  $1.00  and  $1.50 

With  Bath  Privilege  $1.50 

With  Private  Bath  $2.00  and  $2.50 

Suites  $3.00  and  $4.00 

SAMPLE  ROOMS 

With  Private  bath  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 
CAFE  LOYAL 

AND 

THE  LOYAL  GRILL 

ARE    OMAHA'S  BEST  PLACES  TO    DINE  2 


Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil; 

u 


J.  M.  NACHTIGALL 

ARCHITECT 

Church  and  School  Architecture  a  Specialty 
333-4  Paxton  Block  OMAHA,  NEB- 

MOYER  STATIONERY  COMPANY 

1616  Farnam  Street 

Commercial  Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 
Engraving    -:-    School  Supplies 

THE    Bf.    C.    LEAKY    CO. 

Engraved  Cards,  Invitations,  Embossed 
Stationery  and  Dance  Programs  .  .  . 

716  South  15th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 

DREIBUS,  BEN  HUR  AND  EDELWEIS 

CHOCOLATES 

AT  THE  COLLEGE  STORE 


To  Be  Sure  Of  safety  ]  Order  (ALAMITO 
*v  ****  uuig  V1  service;  )         MILK 

Alamito  Sanitary  Dairy  Co. 

DELIVERED  EARLY  Phone  Douglas  411 

WHEELER  &  WELPTON  CO. 

RELIABLE   INSURANCE 
All  Kinds 

1511  Dodge  Street  Phone  Dougias  186 


PUBLIC    NOTIGE! 

Since  the  recent  advance  in  meats  and  provisions,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
the  public  that  the  majority  of  the  so-called  good  restaurants  are  using  inferior 
meats  etc.,  instead  of  advancing  the  prices  to  conform  with  the  advanced  cost. 

THE  BELMONT  RESTAURANT 

has  neither  cut  the  quality  nor  advanced  any  prices  as  is  evident  by  the  satisfied 
look  on  the  faces  of  all  who  dine  here. 

One  of  "The  Six"  Class  A. 

1516  Dodge  Street  Open  All  Night  C.  N.  BALL,  Prop. 


Phono  Douglas  6295 


Fifteen  Tables 


The  Metropolitan 

BILLIARDS  AND    BOWLING 

5   GOOD   BOWLING    ALLEYS 

Equipped  With   Hard   Rubber  Balls 


W.  A.  KEYT,  Proprietor 


I5I6-ISI8  Capitol  Avenue 


Millard   Hotel 

(European) 
13th  and   Douglas  Streets 

Rooms  $1.00  and  up; 
With  Bath  $1.50  and  up 

Popular  Priced  Restaurant  and 
Lunch  Counter 


First  Quality  Rubber  Specialties 

Queen  Bee  and  Mayflower  Syringes, 
Water  Bottles  and  Atomizers 

Our  Guarantee  is  Behind  Them 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Chemicals,  Pharmaceuticals,  etc. 

E.  E.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

401-405  South  10th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Let  us  make  you  a  pair  of 

REST  GLASSES 

for  use  in  studying 
Eyes  Examined       Glasses  Fitted 

GLOBE  OPTICAL  CO.,  Manufacturing  Opticians 

N.  E.  Cor.  Farnam  and  16th 


Talk  With  Byrne  Before  You  Bum 

HARRY  BYRNE 

With  FOSTER-BARKER  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Refined  Coffee 

Steel  Cut  and  Sifted.    No  Dust.    No  Chaff. 

W.    L.   MASTERMAN   &   CO. 

"THE  COFFEE  MEN" 
18th  Street  and  St.  Mary's  Ave.,  OMAHA 


HEAFEY  &  HEAFEY 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Phone  Harney  265  2611  Farnam  Street 


O'Neil  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Agency 

Real  Estate,  Rentals,  Loans  and  Insurance 

1505  Farnam  Street  Omaha 


OMAHA 

BAGGi 

OFFICES  W.  O.  W.    E 

TRANSFER 

COMPANY 

3TINATION 

telephone  Douglas  295 

| 

THE 
ONLY  WAY 

! 

IGE  CHEC 

lLDQ>. 

KED  T( 

D  DE! 

BAKER  BROS.  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers — Engravers 
Catalogue  Illustrators 


) 


1Z16  Howard  St. —  Omaha. 


SANDBERG  &  EITNER 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Special  Rates  to  Creighton  Men 


107  South  16th  Street 


John  A.  Gentleman 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  LICENSED  EMBALMER 

Telephone  Douglas  1659 
Office  and  Chapel  1614  Chicago  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


iHmilhfng  antr  Art  Company  ' 

PICTURES  1516  Howard  St.  FRAMES 


THE  CHICAGO  LUMBER  CO. 

OF  OMAHA 

TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  191 

Office  14th  and  Marcy 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK 


CALL   DOUGLAS   5641    WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

11  We  Print  Everything  But  Money" 
1418  Harney  Street  THE    QUALTIY   PRESS 


A  NEBRASKA  PRODUCT 


If  You  Buy  Your 


ENVELOPES 


K& 


From  Us,  You  Know  They 
Are  Made  in  Omaha 


Burkley  Envelope  Co 


Office  Phone  Douglas  2666  Residence  Phone  Webster  2949 

J.  L.  McINERNEY 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  and  Plumbing 

2552  CUMING  STREET 


